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Introduction 


It is not the forces of "Deconstructivism” that will “overturn the 


verities of Modernism,"* as Michael Bierut writes in his review of 


Paul Rand’s book Desisn, Form, and Chacs (EVE #9, 1993); it is a new 


kind of "Hyper" Modernism that will. 
Deconstructivism or, to be more specific, the work we've come to 


is often too 


expect from schools such as Cranbrook and Cal Art: 
ambiguous and too self-referential to be successful in the same 


area where the ideals of Swiss Modernism were so appropriately 


applied; namely, corporate identities for large multi-national 


companies. 


ism has no valu 


1'm not saying Deconstructi The many articles 


published in emigre should prove otherwise. But the research and 
development these schools promote, by their own admission, is 
for personal development and then mostly applied to singular, 
one-off projects, often intended for small, specific audiences. 
And just as clarity and neutrality through flush left, ragged 
right, sans serif typography never quite worked when applied in 
a punkzine, it would simply be impractical to apply the De- 
constructivist design esthetic to a corporate identity. 

Designing an identity for a large multi-national corporation re~ 
quires the creation of visual identification systems to unify all 
communications so a cohesive company image can be maintained 
throughout the world. The ABC, IBM, and NexT identity programs, 
designed by Paul Rand, come to mind immediately as exemplary 
models, For these identities to be functional and economical over 
a Iong period of time, the major elements, such a: the logo, are 
reduced to elementary shapes that are universal, visually unique, 
stylistically timeless and easy to implement. These practical re: 


quirements would defeat the purpose of any highly personal di 


sign approach. 
Just for the sake of change, I wish Fd Fella would get the op- 
portunity to design the new identity for a resurrected IBM. Yet it 
remains difficult to imagine design templates that would do jus- 
tice to Fella’s silly-putty design approach. In reality, the cran- 


brook and CalArts graduates of the past years have s: 


il to design 
the first multi-national corporate identity utilizing the very De- 
constructivist experiments that Bierut thinks will overthrow the 
grid. 

The downfall of Swiss Moderniem and the identities it has 


spawned is due to the fact that it stopped progressing-it became 


dogmatic, through no fault of the original ideals. When reading 
Emil Ruder and Armin Hofmann on the grid, clarity and neutral- 
ity, I can't help but admire the purity and the enormous po- 
tential of these ideas. Deconstructiviem simply won't (and 
shouldn't) replace these. Anyway, it's like comparing apples to 
pears, Remember, the new work is not here to replace the old; it's 


to complement it, to exist alongside of it. 


branch of Medernism as developed by the Bauhaus, Techichold, Ruder. ere 
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Perhaps, one reason why Modernism stopped progressing is that 


the one area where it can be so successfully employed is an area 


that young designers, for either poli 


ical or social reasons, have 
no desire to work in anymore, The current demise and general 
downsizing of multi-national companies such as IBM offer de 
signers little incentive to work. Younger designers are also 


acutely aware that design can only accomplish so much. In to- 


day's gloomy economic climate, the rallying ery of the 5 


"Good design is good business,” 


sounds more like wishful think- 
ing than realistic planning. 


What then will happen to Swiss Modernism, besides the fact that 


there continue to be armies of designers dogmatically imple- 
menting flush left, ragged right, sans serif typography in super- 
slick, mar-coated annual reports? 

Maybe there is hope after all. And maybe Modernism has found its 
rightful, albeit unwilling, heirs. And we could not have wished 


for a more appropriately named group, either. They are the De- 


signers Republic, Based in Sheffield, England, they have at their 


disposal the machine Emil Ruder and Armin Hofmann would have 
killed for, namely, the Macintosh computer. 


Not at work in the stodgy confines of dinosaur companies such as 


IBM, The Designer's Republic, instead, operates within the no less 
sizable, no less international, multi-billion dollar music in- 
dustry, creating visual identities for unlikely candidates such as 
record labels and bands. 

Inspired by their mentor (and biggest fan), graphic designer Mal- 
colm Garrett, The Designers Republic will wholeheartedly agree 
with Garret’s ideas regarding corporate identities as published in 
Blueprint (April '88). “I've always treated the group Duran Duran 
as a corporation,” confesses Garrett, “and I've always tackled 


thei 


presentation in a corporate manner—I did their first single 


© as though they were an airline company. They just wanted 
a record sleeve, but we were thinking beyond what we were being 
asked to do and taking the opportunity to experiment.” 

Ian Anderson, the founder of The Designers Republic, does this 
too, but adds a twist. Well aware that logos establish instant 
identification and brand loyalty, and armed with a healthy sense 


of humor, he has granted himself license to raid the corporate lo- 


gos of mass-market giants such as Westinghouse, Sony and Pepsi. 
Having been a consumer all his life, he argues it was time to turn 


the tables on corporate culture, echoing a trend that has bi 


inextricable part of street fashion ever since the late 80's. "If 
Pepsi is that keen to become part of the environment,” says An- 


derson, "then, as far as I'm concerned, it's something that 1 


should be able to draw on.” By feasting on corporate logos, the 
Designers Republic has become the ultimate consumer. 

The askew yet familiar looking logos that result, however, are 
only one of many ingredients that make up the assemblages that 
are The Designers Republic designs. Consumer products, ad- 


vertising, Tapanese cartoons, instruc! 


A manuals, electronic 
gadgets, BladeRunner movies, the Macintosh computer—anything 
relating to current marketing tactics and/or electronics—all find 
their way into their work, intentionally creating confusion and 
chaos, which Anderson believes appropriately reflects today’s so- 
ciety. When necessary, however, text and information are often 
handled in a traditional hierarchic and straightforward manner, 
using flush left, ragged right, sans serif typography. The results 
imply a decent understanding of International Style typography- 


Yet Anderson insists that his method is driven by sampling ex- 


isting visual models that appeal to him on a superficial and 
stinctive level. He has little interest in the isms and ideals that 


sons 


inform the work of so many of his contemporaries. If compai 
have to be made, he much prefers to point to Andy Warhol, who 
lifted everyday objects and recontextualized them, sometimes to 
make social statements, sometimes to poke fun and sometimes 
just for the sheer beauty of it all. 

Anderson has achieved international success without formal 
training in graphic design, learning about design as he goes 
along. This remains difficult to believe when studying his work, 
considering how well the designs are worked out, down to the ti~ 
niest of details. It is similarly impressive to see how well their 
designs are implemented in a wide variety of formats, alway? 


jc design and afford= 


keeping a balance between exciting grap! 


ability and consistency of execution, even when the designs are 


licensed out to record labels in other countries, In the process, 


they are creating what might become the models for the corporate 
identities of the nineties and beyond. 


Ultimately, however, the reason the Designers Republic has suc" 


Tohireee 


ceeded is that they know the market in which they operate inside 
and out. The group's members have worked within the industry in 
other capacities (Anderson managed a band). They helped shape 
it, helped visualize it and, by now, are an inseparable component 
of it. Their work also relates strongly to the present time and to- 


day's technology and, furthermore, it is suggestive of the tech- 


nology in a way only the most a/deat fans of that technology can TTHGEaLaMER ONC ORT CL SaG UNS ELOLUM Collcr e's (eka linia wiimiov ei exitaion! 
accomplish. 
Although it is neatly impossible to expect this type of in- style, just a continuing desire to work further and further 


volvement from all designers, it still amazes me why Steve Tobs 
Rofo ene Orpen ENTER conta! into what we do to see what’s on the other side, to constantly 


come near the computer. It is safe to assume that the best work is 


reinvent and reinterpret yesterday’s work tomorrow, and to 


produced when designer and client have some kind of common 
ground besides profits. Rand's logos, despite their practical qual~ take ideas beyond logical extremes so we can enjoy what we 
ities, have always appeared oversimplified and stripped of all 


emotion, truly as if designed by someone who is quite removed find on the way back, as long as it looks good, of course.” 


from the essence of the subject matter—designed by someone who 
perhaps didn’t have the client in mind when thinking that "Good 
design is good business.” 

Well, that’s my take on The Designers Republic. It leaves me with 
only one question: Am 1 simply another victim of The Designers The pevensriRepubile 
Republic's subtle visual conceit? Am 1 yet another design critic 

overshooting the mark and attributing excessive meaning to what 

are essentially funny, good looking graphics that most people en- 

joy simply because they can relate to them on a number of levels? 

It doesn’t really matter, because I, for one, enjoy being fooled 


into believing that this is good design. 


Rudy Vanderbans 


Joh, one other thing, though. Once in a while we 


ome across the work of fellow designers that we 
think looks SO Q OO, i+ maxes us 
depressed about our own work, This iseve iz 
loaded with such designs. 


Arriving in sheffield, 15:35 
Sunday, December « 
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interview 


Tan Anderson. 


Emigre: What did you do today? 


| 
| 
| 
Emigre talks with the founder of The Designers Republic, 
| 
| 
| 


lan: I spent the morning recovering from a major hangover, 


Wednesday, normally the greatest soccer team in the world, lost 


The Designers Republic. Sheptield office. 


at home so, in search of consolation, I went to the opening of a 
new club called “Beluga,” which was worse than the game but at 


least the drink was free, At lunch time I went to see a guy I've 


been working with on some Photoshop montages for an Acid lazz 
band called “Cloud Nine." The design's already sorted but he 
knows the software better than I do and I've got a deadline to 
meet. This afternoon I came back to the office and we worked on 
some gear for the new Sun Electric single for RES records and dis- 


cussed ideas for the next Pop Will £at Itself single. The rest of the 


day has been total chaos! There's a company in New York called 
“instinct,” which is licensing some of the Cabaret Voltaire al- 
bums we've designed the covers for and they want us to send the 
original artwork over on Syquest for their releases. The problem 
is, although we have all the work on disk, the cover images were 
sent to a repro company to be scanned at a higher resolution than 
our Macs can work with and first, they no longer have the scans 
on system and second, they can't find the original one-off prints 
we sent them to scan, It's really deteriorated into one of those 


days when I just can’t get anything done. There’s a million ideas 


crashing round in my head but every time I sit down to work, the 


people! 
Emigre: It sounds like you're still up to your neck in music-related work, 


tan: Yeah, the majority of the work we do is music-r 


ated, be it 
record sleeves or merchandising. 

Emigre: Are you going after that specifically, or Is It coming to you because 
of your reputation? 

tan: It does come to us naturally. 

Emigre: 1s it more difficult for you to get the non-music jobs? 


tan; 1 think many potential non-music clients in the UX are s 


picious of record sleeve designers because they feel more com- 


fortable with convention, dealing with large agencies and con- 
sultants with regular haircuts and smart suits. They relate more 
easily to people who talk more business and golf than design, For 
some, it's natural to equate quality with traditional respec: 
tability, so when they're confronted by someone in a T-shirt and 
jeans with different ideas that perhaps need a bit of imagination, 
they are naturally wary because, for most, good design is about 
conformity whereas youth culture is about change. But there are 
more clients now who see design as an investment and want 
something different, something individual, and once their pre 
conceptions are forgotten, most realize that strong ideas are the 


best value return for their money. Mowever, even though we nat- 


urally want to expand our sphere of work both in terms of busi- 
ness and creativity, and are happy to talk to any potential cli- 
ents, we get so much work from within the music industry both 


ain, and from the States, Europe and Japan, that we don’t 
have the time to chase after work from those who may not be so 
appreciative of what we do. 

Emigre: How do you make it work? People working on sleeve designs often 


complain that it's nor exactly the most lucrative area to be working in as a 


de 


ner. And many of your clients are small independent labels. 


Ian: That's sometimes the price we have to pay for working with 


phone rings and jobs I thought were finished weeks ago return to 


people who give us more freedom. You'll never be financially 


haunt me and I'm too hung over to think of excuses not to talk to Ml well off working in the music industry. 
Emigre: Is there a possibility for you to sign a contract with a label to get 


reimbursed according to the success of a record? 


Ian: No one seems keen on working that way, although we've of 


ten suggested it. A perfect example of how such an arrangement 


would work is when a label has a record they know could do well 
commercially but at the time of release, the label doesn’t have 
the cash to spend on the design or promotion. In such cases, 


there’s initial interest in the idea until percentages are men- 


“The record companies have too little respect for the capacity EPH Sails iirc c PaITAPONE e m 


P : Sometimes we have arrangements ¢o work on various releases for 
of the general public to understand lateral design concepts $ 


one particular company on a regular basis over an extended pe: 


when in reality, the consumers! awareness of ever increasingly BELLA CE O80 CNG Gib Gio: Gs cans cee 


vance. We find out what the label is planning to release over the 


| complex sales pitches and their ability to interpret fairly ab- period, try to work out what will be needed in terms of design 


and work out an average price. This means we can work more 


stract advertising strategies are constantly becoming more 


profitably by planning ahead, maybe losing out on some complex 


jobs but cashing in on the simpler ones. The label benefits be 


i] 

1 

| Sophisticated=2 cause they have someone looking out for all their design needs, 
thereby reducing their workload, which is especially ad- 

| vantagsous to small labels that perhaps have no previous know!- 

edge of design, repro or printing. For them, it’s like having an 


in-house art department at much 1 


The Designers Republic DRED SEESE OR 
invest in a full-time staff and specialized equipment that they 
may not have a full-time need for. 

Emigre: How Important is it £0 be designing album covers for records that 


do well? 


Jan; The demand for our services is largely in direct relation to 


the success of the sleeves we work on. We did the cover for an al- 


bum that went straight into the charts at Number One. Suddenly, 


The following interview with London-based graphic designer Malcolm Garrett (Assorted Images) |’ '°* “0%® People were calling us, partly due to increased ex: 


was conducted by telephone. 


posure but also to a lack of imagination. There's a lot of people 


involved in com: 


Emigre: I'm calling to tell you we're doing an issue devoted to The Designers Republic joning graphic design who really know very 
Malcolm: About time. 
Emigre: My thoughts exactly, | visited them in Sheffield 


Malcolm: Did they get you drunk? 


little about it beyond the realm of "I know what I like.” There 


are product managers at record companies who know about mar- 


Emigre: They tried ; ‘ 
keting and promoti ey know how wheels in 

Malcolm: Did they take you to a football game? 'g and promotion and they know how to set the 

Emigre: No, because | was there on a Sunday, so Sheffield Wednesday had played the day before, and lost, 1M Motion but they are busy and design esthetics are not high on 


believe. 
Malcolm: Oh, so they were drunk. 


Emigre; Yes. Drunk or not, they are a funny bunch. | actually refer to them as “Hyper Modernists,” which makes 
them mad. 


their agenda. It's difficult to persuade them to choose a good de- 
sign using purely esthetic arguments; they want to be told that 
=a the design is going to shift units. Designers’ arguments that the 
band will sell more records if their profile is raised by sound, in- 
teractive design, which can be easily adapted for merchandise 


and which creates an easily recognizable identity to which the 


fan can relate, are frequently countered by old school banali 


such as "type big and bold at the top for racking” or “nothing too 


subtle, it’s got to jump out at the public from across the store.” 
Conceptually, there’s rarely any common ground, but we're all 
good mates, so we end up bullshitting each other or comparing 
drinking exploits. The main problem is that corporately, the 
record companies have too little respect for the capacity of the 
general public to understand lateral design concepts when in re: 
the consumers 


ality, awareness of ever increasingly complex 


sales pitches and their ability to 


‘terpret fairly abstract ad- 
vertising strategies are constantly becoming more sophisticated. 
What's more frustrating, however, is that we still often miss out 


e bands 


on many of the jobs we feel we are best suited to. There 


that 1 know would definitely benefit from The Designers Re- 


public's input; bands whose music, approach to writing, 
cording, performing, and philosophy perfectly complement our 
method and style of design. So I talk to the product managers, 
the record company people who usually commission artwork, on a 
social level, and they say they really like what we do, they've al- 
ways been big fans and they'd love to give us more work but...it’s 
a real shame that we're in Sheffield, you know, that’s 160 miles 
away. So we tell them about our regular clients in Berlin and Par- 


is, Tokyo and New York, all of which are considerably further 


away than London is from Sheffield. "Tha: 


why they invented 
fax machines," I say, and sometimes this approach works! 

Emigre: Does that have anything to do with a certain amount of snobbism, 
perhaps, about The Designers Republic being “out in the sticks? 
tan: To an extent. 

Emigre: Why don’t you move to London? 

Ian: Why don't they move to Sheffield? tronically, 1 was born and 
raised in London and only came to Sheffield to go to the Uni- 
versity. I had no intention of staying beyond the end of my de- 
gree, but I really liked the people and the place. 1 met my wife 
Debra here; she's from Sheffield, and 1 have a lot of good friends 
around me so I feel fairly settled. And then of course there's Shef- 


field Wednesday... Besides the fact that it’s cheaper to live here 


than in London, being in Sheffield, we feel good that we're on 


the outside 100! 


g in, away from London's smothering in- 
fluence; we're separate. When we first started The Designers Re 
public, we were actively into an isolationist ethic, We felt in- 


dependent, different, not least because neither my ex-partner nor 


1 had any formal d 


ign background. We felt we had nothing in 
common with other designers, a feeling that 1 believe still sub- 
consciously permeates our collective thinking, our work and our 
attitude to design, We learned our trade as we went along and we 


did what we thought was right, blissfully ignorant of prevail 


trends or more importantly perhaps, attitud 


We sampled, loot- 
ed and adapted anything and everything as and when we saw fit. 
For a time we zealously preserved this self-created naivete, de- 
fining and refining our separatist manifesto with each new piece 
of work or interview. The first person to really break down this 
barrier was Malcolm Garrett, who contacted us and introduced 
himself as a big fan of what we were doing. Through Malcolm, 1 
began to meet other designers and realized that we all had a lot 
more in common than I'd previously imagined. 

Emigre: When | read the press clippings on The Designers Republic that you 


sent me, | noticed how the mainstream design press has largely ignored 


you. You seem to be getting most attention in Japanese desi 


n books and 
computer and music magazines 

Ian: With regard to the British design press, I think there may be 
an clement of snobbism at play but t don't think that is true on a 


personal level 


and if it is, 1 don't believe it's always inten- 
tional. I speak to Rick Poynor occasionally, and he and other 
writers have made the effort to come up to see us. The point is 
that we don’t happen to live just around the corner; meetings 
don’t happen naturally, unplanned. Arrangements have to be 
made and time has to be spent traveling. Ironically, 1 don’t sup- 
pose all this matters when a glamorous trip abroad is offered. 
Maybe some journalists don't realize that glamour is only skin- 
deep. 

Emigre: Do you feel in any way overlooked? 

lan: 1 do to a degree, but I don’t think there’s any conspiracy to 
ignore us; it's more that we don't put ourselves in the market 
place, so to speak. Unless someone is doing a piece about us, we 
never send stuff to design magazines. 1 think that’s a bizarre 
pursuit, and we don't enter work for design awards; I’m not into 
all that shit. But, regardless, every so often, someone else sort of 
discovers us and launches into the inevitable "How did you start, 
why are you based in Sheffield and where did you get that funny 


name?” That's OK 


itially but The Designers Republic is eight 


Fauve. 


years old and 1 don't read many interviews asking The Partners 
how they started, why they're based in London or where did they 
get their funny name. Mind you, I think they're ten now, so may 
be they're past all that! Interviewers rarely get beyond first base 
with us; obviously they need to ask certain background questions 


but if t were a journalist, 1 would try to do some research first so 


that the approach would be a little more probing. 


Emigre; Well, here goes, How did the name The Designers Republic come 
about? 
Tan: OX, let’s get it over with! 1 used to manage a band called 


Person To Person, which included exmembers of ABC. We signed 
with EPIC Records and it was around this time that I started get- 
ting into graphic design by doing their sleeves, logos, stage sets, 
ete. However, as I was the band’s manager, 1 couldn't charge the 
record company for the work I was doing, as that would have con- 


uted conflict of interest or something. So I had to 
come up with a pseudonym under which 1 could invoice 


them. It's a long story, really, which involves Russian | 5 


Constructivism, a Yorkshire Beer advertising campaign, 


the left-wing Sheffield Council and the tabloid pr 


right-wing ranting about the so-called loony left and 
their "Socialist Republic of South Yorkshire.” But more 


importantly, the name really sums up how we felt about 


our position in relation to the design industry. 


“The Designers Republic 


was declared 


on July rath, 1986 
We celebrated our independence and got stuck in creat 
ing our own world ruled by maxims, such as “If in 
doubt use a star!” It appealed to our sense of humor 
‘that we should be The Wasigusrs Republic when, at the 
‘time, none of us considered ourselves to be designers in 
the accepted sense of the word and in some ways, I still 
feel the same! 


Since my background was in man- 


agement, not in graphic design, 1 began to market The 


Designers Republic as if it were a band, selling it on 
it's brand name as if it were a product. The Designers 
Republic was in Sheffield and nobody really knew what 


ita 


was or what we were about. What is DesRep? Is 
coop? Is it one or one hundred people? Is it some Proto- 
Anarchist or Situationist prank or is it just a company 
with a weird name? We actually did get @ lot of work 


initially because the name and the propaganda struck a 


chord with people's imaginations and ironically be- 
cause we were the only designers outside London work- 


ing regularly across the music business at the time. 


Emigre: Are the designers who work for The Designers Republic 
OK with the fact that the work is credited as being designed by 
The Designers Republic instead of having their individual names 


depend on taieree | 
* 


Ian: Using the name adds to the mystique of the com- 


pany. People know the score when they join the team 1 
and if they didn't feel the same way about The De- 


signers Republic, I wouldn't want them to be a part of 


ners Republic. 
Hey Think! It Ain't Illegal Yet. 
Post 


. It's as much about attitude, temperament and personality as it 


is about design. It’s about the way we work, not the work itself 
and, like our work, where we enjoy deliberately creating confu- 
sion and contradiction and working on different levels both vis- 
ually and contextually. The name is both a smokescreen to hide 


our indiscretions and a massive neon 


ign to massage the col- 
lective ego. It's no secret that there is more than one person 


here. I do the interviews because i 


"s my company and I'm the 
best bullshitter, but possibly, 1 speak for everyone, we all have 
pretty much the same views on design. Actually, we sometimes 
add our DR Four-Head logo onto self-promotional pisces with our 


individual names, Ian, Michael, Nick £ Vanessa underneath. 


Emigre: What happened to the apostrophe in The Designer's Republic? 


lan: It looked messy. 


Music 

Emigre: Let's shift gears here for a second, The Designers Republic has 
created a lot of work for bands that operate in very particular musical gen. 
res, mostly electronic, such as techno, ambient and progressive house 
Would you care to try and explain what sets this type of music apart from 


other contemporary pop genres? 


Ian: Very basically, it is all electronic music born out of tech- 


nology, devoid of conventional instrumentation except as an en- 


hancement. In the past, the synthesizer played a decorative, 
sometimes novelty role. Now, its successors, such as the sequene- 
ex and the sampler are at the core...but I don't want to get into 
the Real vs. the Sample debate here. If you subdivide the current 
wave of electronic music, ambient is a modern listening or clas- 
sical music, not in Stockhausen terms, but more in a sit-down- 
chill-out-and-absorb kind of way, like a soundtrack to your own 
private dreamscape. At the other end of the spectrum is hardcore 
techno, where technology is used to create incessant thumping, 
strict-tempo beats. Irrespective of how the music manifests it 
self, behind it all you'll find that the people we work with create 


their sounds using technology and they in turn are interested in 


what we do, not only because we use technology to be creative in 
terms of design but also because much of our work is suggestive 
of that technology. There are definite and obvious parallels, 


There are mutual fascinations; not only in technology i 


elf and 
in the magic and the cult of technology, but increasingly in the 
human role in technology. We are not slaves to its future-ism. 
Much of technology's twenty-first century HAL-speaking comput 
er fantasy is fading as we wake up to the realization that tech- 
nology's greatest gift is to broaden the horizons of what humans 


can achieve for better or worse. “Musicians” no longer need for- 


mal training to be able to express themselves. 1s @ musician a 


virtuoso who can sight-read music or simply someone who creates 
music no matter what the medium? There are many great guitar- 
ists who have become so proficient that they have traded ereativ- 
ity for technique. It’s difficult to be a virtuozo on a computer, so 
it's what's in your head that counts. 

Emigre: To what degree do you feel the Designers Republic's work is the re- 


sult of the circumstances of techno music and the styles and fashions it en: 


compasses? 
Ian: I don't think you can ever separate design from the circum- 
stances from which it comes or that it creates. There has to be a 
relationship, even if it’s an “anti” one. Design cannot be separate 


from the reason it exists in the first place. Neither is it true to 


say that design is purely a product of a given circumstance, be- 
cause design could have been instrumental in creating or mod- 
{ ifying that situation; for example, the use of design in prop- 
_Wetnb aganda. Everything is related, inextricably tied together by the 

| action/reaction chain. 
Emigre: Following is a bit of a hypothetical question but, if, at the start of 
your career, you had run into Ivo Watts Russell of 4AD records, and if he 


would have hired you instead of Vaughan Oliver, do you think your style of 
working would have developed quite differently? 

Tan: To an extent, the work that a designer is given can mold the 
way that person works; not just their design but the way that 
work is approached. However, much depends on the personality of 
the individual and the people and circumstances that surround 
him or her. Maybe we would work differently but 1 know for sure 
‘that we wouldn't have come up with the same stuff as Vaughan, 
When we design, all the ideas, the personalities, the arguments 


and the in-jokes, the individual's creativity and The Designers 


Republic's 11 secret spices are mixed in a blender that is the tech- 
Krush, Howse Arrest. 12". Front. ‘The Funky Worm. The Spell. 12" Re 


nology or tools available, The result, irrespective of who the 


Cabaret Voltaire. Hypactised. 12" Remix. Front. Love Street. Galaxy. 1 


- Front, 


client is or whatever the brief, will always be the same; it may 
Subsonic 2. Include Me Out. 1P. Fron Subsonic 2, Include Me Cut, LP. Back manifest itself in a million different guises, but if you have the 


worked ex- 


same ingredients, you get the same dish. If we 
clusively for a classical label from the start, our work would 
have looked slightly different because we would be working with 
different raw materials and it is impossible to divorce design 
from its context entirely. 

Emigre: Do you think you could handie working for classical, techno and 


grunge labels all at the same time? 


Ian: We do! As I said before, we are well suited to design for elec” 


which they s 


m to like ‘cause they use that term 


now and again. tronic music because there is always that parallel, that link in 
Emigre: Before there even was a Designers Republic. Assorted Images, your company. made quite a name for itself tae 
by doing some very successful identities for bands. You mentioned in the Blueprint article (April “88) that you've fal th® SPPFOacK, the attitude and the mutual sci-fi techno fascine 


sated Duran Duran as a corporation 
: Well, they are. They were making a lot of money. 


Emigre: What I'm «rying 10 get at here is that there are really no exciting corporate identity programs being fM Ot1Y as the change forces us to constantly re-evaluate what 


tions! It is essential for us, however, to do different work regu 


| + + = Malcolm: I call them "American Expressionist: 
| 


designed anymore, at least not by the people from whom we've come to expect such programs, like Landor, MM we're doing. It keeps us fresh and introduces us to new areas to 
Pentagram, Vignelll or Paul Rand. I've seen very little progression in this area. | was wondering whether | was 
looking in the wrong direction. and whether the Duran Duran and Pop Will Eat Itself campaigns are the corporate fq PIURdex! We subconsciously work to certain design principles, 
Identities of the nineties 

. a it's t ¢ worl nd result, but the approach to 
Malcolm: Well, one of the problems, I guess, is that the traditional Wolf Olins view of corporate fl Bema dowelvorieanot thaendiissulisiPat the 3he 


identity is a static, monolithic type of thing that attempts to lock a corporation into a particular the brief, the way we analyze, distort and disassemble first im” 
set of standards. That, I believe, is no longer in keeping with the way the world is now. The world 


pressions, rebuilding what's left to solve the problem, that styles 
our design. It's always a challenge to apply this method in dif- 
ferent circumstances; for instance, when the raw materials art 
classical or jazz. As I said before, the end result would apes! 
different but it wouldn't be like, "All right, we're doing 2 ja2 


| cover tomorrow, lads, so 1 want everyone turning up in berets 


REMEMBER 


miantu ” 
POrEE 


ri te wc hill | hd 


Nation 12. Remember. 12". Front. 


Nine tnch Nails. Sin. 12". Front, 


Mighty Force. Dum Dum. 127. 


LFO. Frequencies. LP. Front. 


S.ecyoesn, 


and shades because it's Blue Note time.” It would still be a De- 
signers Republic cover, Personally, 1 would feel totally at home 
doing more jazz covers, as it's the music I listen to most, es 
pecially "Bitches Brew"— period Miles. 

Emigre: Is It fair to the client or to the Jazr artist when the cover Is sti 


recognizable asa Designers Republic design? 


Ian: It's not a question of fair. The client makes a decision of 


which dei 


igner to use. I often look at some of the excellent ECM 
covers, which have a very recognizable ECM style, and it really 
hasn't caused ECM any problems. It’s probably the same with Vau 
ghan Oliver's work. He's chosen because of what he does and has 
done. We were once asked to design for a Heavy Metal band that 
was interested in something that wasn’t the usual 666-number of 
the beast-airbrushed-monster raping women shit. We were really 


up for it, not only because it was something totally aA 


different for us to do but because it seemed like a 
great experiment to deconstruct such cast-in-stone 
imagery and concepts. 1 had my reservations about 
it, though, because Heavy Metal does sell on such 
images, it's like its calling card. So 1 mentioned 
that maybe it wasn't such a good commercial move 
for the band to reject the very imagery their po- 
tential fans had come to expect and could relate to. 
A month later they split up. So, when you ask is it 
fair to the client, the answer is that the designer 
has to get all the problems out in the open at the 
beginning, make the necessary preliminary de- 
cisions to be sure that the designer/client re- 
lationship is going to work and that both sides 
know what is expected of them. Then the client 
should leave the designer to get on with it and 


cough up a massive check at the end of it! 


Logos 
Emigre: Where does your interest in logos come from? 
Tan: We're all influenced by the whole concept of 
multi-nationals and corporate identities and con- 


sumer products and brand names and logos. This is 


both in design terms—the Runic shorthand of logos 
and trademarks, for instance, and also in the polit- 
ical sense-the intrusion of a soft drink man- 
ufacturer into every aspect of the social fab: 


the individual, something maybe more sinister than imperialism The Designers Republic. 


Department Stores are Cur New Cathedrals, 
Poster. 


in that the goal is pure profit, not just 90% profit! Our fascina- 


tions manifest themselves in our work, not as negative political 
statements but more as subjective documentary. We re-interpret, 
re-define and re-present what surrounds us. We see the competi- 
tion for market supremacy as a big game: Battle of the Logo- 
Dinosaurs or Clash of the Icon Titans or something. On this level, 
it sounds fun and we just want to join in. Our character role 
would have just one weapon; no magic, no fire-power, just a mas~ 
sive spanner-in-the-works! Logos make the world go round: they 
are the hieroglyphics by which our society will be judged thou- 
sands of years after it falls. Wise people from another planet or 
another time will dissect our civilization using our symbols as a 


code, just as we do with the Mayans, Aztecs and Incas, etc. Multi- 


national logos will be interpreted as religious icons, 1 was in 
Berlin just a few months after the wall came down, and already 
the visually beautiful Communist murals were being torn down 
and replaced by wonderfully crass, pulsing neon signs crowning 
the highest buildings with the signs of the likes of Coca Cola, 


IVC, Pan Am-take your pick. In some ways, I like this. The Blade- 


Runner/Robocop future is already here and if we can't do any- 
thing to stop its advance, then at least let’s have bigger and bet- 


ter signs! There 


is @ whole consumer philosophy also at work, 


this time on the receptive sid 


People now respond to brand 
names and logos. Pepsi no longer needs to explain its major prod- 
uct; its symbol’s meaning is as well known as any character in a 
language, such as a question mark. It's easier for the producer, 
the retailer and the consumer~it’s the remote control approach to 
communication. Adapting and re-inventing logos or creating new 
‘ones that serve the same purpose by implication, is something we 
regularly do on record sleeves and other pieces of work, not just 
‘as statements but probably more often because they look good. 
There is an important marketing concept at work here, though; 
we are playing the game, When we're working for a new or an in- 


die band, they are, by definition, perhaps not that well known. 


Eight 


They may be four scruffy, down-to-earth blokes from Next-to- 
Nowhere, England who want to make and play their music. They 
want to sell loads of records but have neither the experience nor 


the following (and therefore probably not the marketing finance) 


for that to be likely, and consequently, in the big scheme of 


things, they aren't in the premier league playing with the big 


companies like Sony or IBM. So, first it appeals to our sense of 

humor to present such a group in big-league terms by giving 

their visuals the attributes of something multi-national and es- 

tablished and reliable that the consumer really should know 

about already. This is the Emperor's New Clothes 

AGE OF CHANCE . 

IME THOUSAND YEARS OF TROUBLE” theory! Secondly, it enables an unknown quantity 
to tap into the existing “remote control com- 


munication network” and so advance to Go, collect 
more sales and win the game! In theory, it creates 


a certain confusion that is at the core of what we 


do. 
The first time we really started to explore these 
ideas was in conjunction with a band called “Age 
of Chance.” We were interested at the time in creat 


ing whole worlds for clients in which, in design 


SIGHTMARES O8 WAX 


terms, they could exist in their own context, in- 
dependent of external influences. We devised 2 
logo, more a national emblem, for their album cov- 
er, the front of which resembled a futuristic pass- 


port into the world of Age of Chance, and on the 


emblem we used the multi-national text "Leeds De 
troit Berlin New York.” Leeds was the home city, 
their immediate experience, while the others rep- 
resented their musical influences and as such, a 
Hatement of intent. From Detroit, the MCs, Motown 


and techno. From Berlin, "Heroes"-period Bo 


Taina TOP DOLLARS (BONUS BEATS) # TAME IT 7" VERSION) CECEO GARE sR SRG CS OTR RMT 


New York came Rap, Hip Hop and hard Disco. The 
use of multi-national imagery also implied both 
the international base and international outlook of 
2 large organization, which a band from Leeds ob- 
viously isn’t. Across the rest of the packaging, we 
used many of the adapted or implied logos 1 spoke 
of earlier, not just because they looked good but 
because when used in combination, they created a 
new language whose syntax was that of suggestion, 
@ communication that spoke more than the equiv- 
alent number of words could ever articulate be- 
liantly expressive and unprecise language is the 


@ 1988 cai 


vantage of using logos in this manner is that 


everyone interprets them differently, so a bril- 


Emigre: Are you not afraid that your work might evoke the 

re > wrong connotations? Are you not afraid that people might 

Age of Chance. One Thousand Years cf Treuble. LP. Front/Back. think “Jeez, that stuff looks just a little too corporate or a little too mit 
itaristic oF, perhaps, a bit too commercial? 


Ian: Coca Cola, purely for example, sells their products all 


around the world. People who are socially or politically opposed 


to the idea of big multi-na’ 


nal companies imposing themselves 


globally, across cultural boundaries in the name of money, may 
t see the Coca Cola logo as a sign of evil. But, equally, on a design 


| level, you could say that more painterly, home-drawn logos could 


+ + + and international markets are now constantly shifting and changing, and a corporate identity 
needs to reflect much more of that flexibility and visual awareness on behalf of the general public. 
The general public is now looking at moving images all the time on TV, and corporate identity 
doesn't reflect the kind of fluidity of form that an audience likes. What's good about the work of 
The Designers Republic is that it’s very knowing, very understanding of the kind of graphic devices 
that are employed when designing a corporate identity but doesn't take them seriously. They see 
them as building blocks for jokes and games and puns, some of which nobody outside of The 
Designers Republic offices gets. 
Fmigre: 1 told them they were creating the models for the carporate identities of the nineties, but they woulda’t 
accept this 
Malcolm; They're not trying to tie something down and explain it; they're trying to open it up. So Ero (Wide teMewses 12%; Front, 
of course they would refuse to believe that what they're doing is establishing a framework, because 
they think they're trying to throw the framework away. 
Emigre: But they haye the basic notions of implementing an identity figured out. Could what they do not be applied 


Garrett 


Nightmares On Wax. A Word of Science. LP. Front, 


eee Soho. Love Generation. 12". Front. 


Soho. Love Generation. 12". Back, 


be seen as a little amateurish. Much depends on the individual's 


own perception, which at any time may be biased towards either 
the political implications or the design merits of the situation. 


For us, the use of logos is partly cosmetic. That is, we use and 


INH 


create logos we really like as elements in an overall design, but 
it is also documentary in that we use certain "readymades” as Sit- 
uationist comment, However, this is only one area in which we 
work and despite all the theorizing about corporate identity, it 
doesn't mean that this is something we aspire to. We don't see 
multi-nationals in the same way we see their visual repre- 
sentations and we don’t think bigger is better—The Designers Re~ 


public is, of course, a small business itself. You have to re- 


member that there is a lot of what some people think is bizarre 
humor at the heart of our work and approach to design in gener- 
al. If we were working for a multi-national, we would probably 
find it more interesting to look at ways of working other than us- 


ing logos, which we feel work better out of context used in jux- 


taposition to suggest something more than is really there. Our 


@3050m BEST SERVED LOUD 
approach could be such that although they have to retain their 


logo for obvious logistic reasons, the emphasis on the corporate 
angle should be played down in order for them to appear smaller 
and more approachable. Large companies will need to entertain 
their public more and more in the future as consumers become in- 


ingly sophisticated and less brand-loyal. Basically, as 1 said 
before, logos are ultimately just elements that do their best work 


in a wider context—be it conceptual or graphic. They can, just as 


with photos of celebrities, be either the focus or just decora! 


much dance music is made by people who, intentionally, remain 
faceless, who are musicians or technicians and who want no part 
of the show business circus. For them, especially in terms of mer- 
chandise, a logo is essential as something suggestive and easily 
identifiable, and certainly much more important than for some- 
one like Elvis Presley, whose face and image are instantly rec 
cognizable trademarks in themselves. So maybe we use logos be- 
cause we missed out on the Elvis account. 

Emigre: Some of the logos are borrowed and appropriated and in Baseline 


magazine | read an interesting quote that seemed like an effort to justify 


the borrowing of existing logos, “international corporate logos are deemed mt 


(ay THE HACKERS) to be “In the public domain’ and ¢ men 


refore part of con: 


temporary visual culture. Hijacking these logos makes statem 


much about tastes and aspirations as the whole nature of sponsorship and 
corporate exploitation—the right to own part of a corporation rather than 
be owned by it,” How do you work out in your mind the fact that you're 
taking existing logos? 

lan: Number one, our loyalty is to the client and as far as I'm 


concerned, we're commissioned to help sell or promote thei 


product in the way we feel is most effective using whatev. 


means necessary. 1 think you know enough about us to under- 


stand that we have principles regarding personal freedoms that 
preclude unnecessarily offensive or crase material aimed at de- 
fenseless individuals or groups. But I'm not interested in the 
twisted morals of how badly a massive corporation feels because, 


someone, a small T-shirt operator for instance, makes a bit of 


money on the side by punning their logo. That person probably 


@000 NIXON SWeer Temeration 


rieaJig 
egal 


your head. It doesn’t want you to think "I'm thirsty”; it wants TSMeTARGR 


spends more money on the corporation's products in their life- 
time than they ever make out of piracy. 


More 4 


uch as mul- 


ectly, I do agree, to an extent, that imag: 
ti-mational logos, at some stage, do enter the public domain. Not 


necessarily in design terms, because someone has cr 


ed that 


logo and if we 


ample” it, purely in legal terms, we could be ac- 


cused of steal 


g, and usually that's wrong. But to us, it's not 
that simple. Take the Pepsi logo, for example. Pepsi is more than 


keen to 


you right in the face with its logo wherever you go— 


24 hours a day, if possibl 


The Pepsi Corporation wants to be in 


your store, in your house, but most importantly, it wants to be in 


you to think “Pepsi.” This is understandable, but if the Pepsi 
AASY Love 
people are so keen for the Pepsi logo to become a part of the en- 


vironment, then the downside for them is that designers should 


and will use it. We draw on our experience and our environment 
Korova Milk Bar, Twisted. 12°. Front, Korova Milk Bar. Top of the World. 12°. Front 


for inspiration and ideas, which is the only way we can work, bi 


cause it is impossible to imagine something that has no basis Fango 


Salte Mertal. LP", Front. Readymal 


whatsoever in reality. We can only shift defini 


psi has. 


Nixon. Submission, 12° Remix. Front. Nixon. Submission. 12° Remix. Back. 


achieved what it set out to do; everywhere we go, we see trees 
Radin uliaings jandtnoneatranaies i/anal peopletasaiwessiuleger Nixon. Sweet Temptation. 12", Front. Nixon. Sweet Temptaticn. 12". Back. 
They're all equally part of the environment, all part of the com- 
mon experience. If Pepsi wants to be part of everybody's everyday 


life, it shouldn't complain when people start reacting naturally 


| PWEl 
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THE POP WILL EAT ITSELF CURE FOR SANITY 


PWET, Ciccictina, 12%. Front. 


PWEI. Cure Fer Sanity. LP. Front. 


PEI. Wise Up! Sucker. 12". Front 


POP WILL EAT ITSELF 


il 


il 
CAN U DIG AT? 


RIFFSMe 
PWEI. Dance of the Mad. 12". Front. 


PEL. This isthe Day... LP. Fr 


PWEI, Wise Up! Sucker. 12°. Back, 


# «© 10, let's say, IBM? 


Garrett 


Malcolm: Part of the problem is that the nature of what bands do suits the nature of what The 
Designers Republic does. With my own work, I’ve tried to analyze what it was that I was doing. 1 
was using corporate identities and being aware of the way corporations market themselves, 1 like 
the look of those kinds of industrial graphics, so I started to bring them into what I was doing. But 
1 also tried to figure out what bits or what elements of a logo type or a piece of lettering you would 
need to keep and how much you could change and still have the two different versions effectively 
be the same. When the general public looks at, let's say, the Coca Cola logo, they just remember the 
overall feel of it. They don't remember the specific detail, and corporations tend to be really hung 
up on the detail and not the overall feeling. So what I tried to do is keep the feeling and change 
the detail because that was what really worked. But you can read any corporate identity manual 
and it’s always "keep the detail.” 1 would love to design the IBM identity my way, not least because 
they'll pay me more than Duran Duran does. 

Emigre: Are you sure? At least Duran Duran is making a profit 


to it. If jes by the logo, then maybe it will die by it too! pi- 


another matter altogether. 


rating their products 
Emigre: How would you like it if your work was copied? 

lan: There is a difference between a designer copying someone's 
work or style and passing it off as their own, and appropriating, 
or, more specifically, parodying what are essentially inter- 
nationally recognizable icons that are more well known than the 
parody, where no one should be in any doubt of which came first, 
When we were working on some Pop Will Eat Itself logos, we were 
using a typeface which, coincidentally, made "PWEI" look a lot 
like the Pepsi logo. Once we realized this, we thought it would be 
a great visual pun to replace the Pepsi lettering with PwEI, It 
was originally intended as a one-off joke but was 20 successful 
that people would often see the Pop Will Eat Itself version and 
read it as Pepsi. This didn’t do Pepsi’s any harm. PWET wasn't 
competing for the soft drinks market and Pepsi didn’t have an al- 
bum out, so there was no conflictand Pop Will Eat Itself was 
hardly likely to base an already relatively successful career on 
purely being the band with the Pepsi logo. In fact, although I'm 
not claiming we did anything to boost Pepsi's sales—it wasn't our 
clientPWEI fans did start drinking Pepsi instead of Coca Cola, 
especially at gigs, because it had, in some perverse way, iron- 
ically become part of Pop Will Eat It Itself's image, as if the 


group were endorsing Pepsi. Maybe Pepsi should have seized this 


promotional opportunity in the same way that Lucozade did in 
Britain when Adamski was having hits using a parody of their 
logo for his. 

Emigre: Did Pepsi ever find out about the PWEI logo? 

lan: They did, and as far as I'm aware, they were quite good 
about it, Apparently, and this is kind of second-hand, they ac- 
tually approached the RCA Business Affairs department 18 months 
after the “offending” album was released, It is amazing that they 


didn't find out about it earlier. 1 have a friend who works for 


Pepsi’s main sales department in England and he often wore his 
PWEI/Pepsi T-Shirts in company 5-a-side soccer tournaments, but 
with no response whatsoever. Maybe people thought it was some 
international promotion campaign that they weren't a party to, 
or perhaps thought it was an acronym for Pepsi World Entertain- 
ment International or something. 1 think the way they eventually 
found out was when Pop Will Eat Itself played a gig in Cardiff in 
Wales at a student union dominated, apparently, by Born Again 
Christians, 1 was told that many of the student leaders were out- 
raged by the band’s use of “industrial” language in front of teen 


agers during the gig and appalled by PWEI T-shirt slogans such 


a5 "Sample it! Loop it! Fuck it and eat it!” Seeing all the Pepsi- 
style merchandise surrounding them at the gig, they assumed 
Pepsi must be endorsing or supporting the tour, so they contacted 
Pepsi and told them that if they were in any way connected with 
such foul-mouthed, degenerate perverts, they would have to re- 
move all Pepsi drink dispensers from student union premises. 
Pepsi, not too surprisingly, was a bit puzzled by all this but, as 


far as I know, the result was that Pepsi allowed Pop Will Eat It- 


If to sell remaining merchandise stock in return for an under- 


taking not to use the borrowed logo on anything in the futur: 
can't vouch for the validity of all this, but it's a great story 
nonetheless! 

Emigre: So you've given up on the logo? 

Jan; After we got the word from the head of Business Affairs at 
RCA, yes. We didn’t do it to be directly confrontational or con- 
tentious. We did it, in this particular case, because it appealed to 
our sense of humor. If continued use of the logo was going to get 
everybody concerned into hot water, then the joke wasn't funny 
anymore, 

Emigre; How do you decide on what you can and cannot use when it comes 
to appropriating logos? 


Tan: The: 


"s only sense in using those logos and icons that are 
really well known. The PWEI/Pepsi logo only worked so well be- 
cause the Pepsi image is internationally recognizable and be- 


cause the existing PWEI type style didn't have to be modified 


greatly to effectively replace the Pepsi lettering. 1 think there is 


sin lit 


a link here between what we do and the work of sati 
erature. There is little to be gained in satirizing someone oF 
something unknown to the target audience—then the joke doesn't 


have a punch line. There is no way we would want to or that we 


ever could take credit for designing the Pepsi logo purely 
cause we had incorporated a bastardized version into our own 
work, but then neither do we claim to have designed the bar 


codes or the record company logos we have to use on music pack” 


aging, even though we still try to adapt those, given the chance. 


It would defeat the point to claim authorship of a logo we wanted 


to rip off—where's the fun in that? The most important factor is 


that the element that 


borrowed should naturally and seam- 


lessly become part of a new, different design. Then it becomes a 


valid artistic statement ii 


itself and something very different 


from simply copying a design style or ide: 


Emigre: I have seen qui 


a bit of work that very much resembles The De 


signers Republic output. What do you think of thar? 
lan: Actually, there's a skatewear company called “Bench” that 
uses the "B" from the logo we designed for the Orb, along with 
"B's" of other styles, on various garments. My first reaction was 
to think, "Cheeky bastards," and 1 could sense our lawyer was 
spoiling for a fight. But then, when 1 thought about it, they were 
probably using it because people would recognize the element 
from the Orb's logo, not because of us. I’m sure they didn’t think. 
that by using a stylized letter "B” that The Designers Republic 
had designed, they were going to sell a fortune’s worth of mer- 


chandise. It would be a bit sad for them if they did, as for them, 


it has no context 


a design in itself, only by implication. 1 
don't really have a problem with it as long as it doesn’t detract 
from what we do, as long as it is used to create something new, 


something more than it was before and providing there is a rea- 


son for it beyond lack of imagina’ 


Infantilism 

Emigee: Jeffery Keedy, when he saw your exhibition announcement poster 
In Emigre 26, mentioned how childlike it looked, in a positive way, He re- 
ferred to It as “Infantilism” and wondered whether you see this approach, 
possibly, as one of the last frontiers still unexplored? 


Jan: There's no conscious effort to create a new movement or 
style, just a continuing desire to work further and further into 
what we do to see what’s on the other side, to constantly reinvent 
and reinterpret yesterday's work tomorrow, and to take ideas be- 
yond logical extremes so we can enjoy what we find on the way 
back, as long as it looks good, of course. However, if we were 


deemed responsible for “Infantilism,” 1 can't think of anything 


more approp! 


te to the way we are, our lack of respect for, or 
even interest in, the hierarchies of awards and the dusty old sag- 
es who guard the spirit of design with their own self-interest. tt 
mirrors our wide-eyed, childlike fascination with those elements 
that inspire us and the way we cultivate naivete as a smokescreen 
for more complex issues; children are great because they see the 
simple truths and yet, at the same time, they can happily believe 
in Father Christmas—for them there is no contradiction. There are 


certain designers who decide on a design direction and pursue 


with all the fervor of a holy mission. Their work suffers because 
they either refuse to or are unable to diversify, or at least it 
seems that way judging by the work reproduced in and pre- 
sumably submitted to design books. We feel that for us, it is the 
opposite; a constant diversification runs throughout our work, 
even within individual pieces; a constant evolution running in 
parallel with deliberately stop/start contradictions. Of course we 
are aware, too, that The Designers Republic is considered by oth- 
e1s to have a definite style and sometimes we consciously main- 
tain that because it’s what clients have come to expect. It’s what 
they're comfortable with and with no clients, there's effectively 
no DesRep! 


Emigre: Do you see it within your capabili 


es to step outside of these ex 


pectations? 
Ian: We often do so now, and it’s interesting to see how different 


people recognize our styles for different reasons. Some clients 


know us for a certain type of work, while others are blissfully 


unaware that that element exists within what we do. 


Emigre: Do you like it when people recognize your work as Designers Re 
public design? 

Ian: I don't mind it, really. It’s nice that the connection is made. 
Emigre: Are you ar all worried that there might come a time when people 


are going to say, “Here they are again, we've seen it by now"? 


lan: 1 don't think about it too much, but I believe we're contrary 
enough to foil people's expectations of us. For example, when we 
feel things are getting too graphic, we get into working with im- 
ages again and vice versa—action/reaction and change, not just 
to keep the customer satisfied but to keep us fresh and chal- 


sted. 


lenged and ultimately int 
Emigre: You say, and | have seen on many occasions, that your design ts in 


tended to work on different levels, with the sum of one or more layers] 
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‘The Designers Republic. DR Spaceman. Poster. 
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Success. Tripwire, 2". Front, 


Success. Tripwire. 12". Back. 


Various Artists, Hardbeat € Bassline, LP. Front. Marathon, Movin, 12". Front, 


The Darling Buds, Hit the Ground. 12". Front. The Darling Buds. Let's Go Round There. Ltd, Ed. 7” gatefold, 


+ +» Malcolm: Okay, forget IBM, we'll do Microsoft. With Duran Duran, it wasn't necessary to put that 
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kind of effort in what we did. We could have gotten away with doing much, much less and still 
done a good job. But we enjoyed the experiment. Duran Duran ne 'y noticed what it waz we 
were up to most of the time, But I learned quite a lot and started imagining what it would be like 
to apply these ideas on a more global scale for a more monolithic organization, like Microsoft. Why 
must a company like Microsoft, which is in the multi-media industry with a vengeance, do things 
the way Mercedes did thirty years ago? 

Emigre: Or NeXT; why did they go to Paul Rand for their identity? 

‘Malcolm: Well, they went to Paul Rand because they had money, and they thought "He's good at 
doing it, he'll do a good job for us.” And that was part of the problem with Duran Duran. We did 
good work with Duran Duran, but they were always looking to work with people with names. So 
rather than use photographers and designers and illustrators that were part of their own 
generation, they much preferred to work with a photographer who, maybe, had made a name in the 
sixties. And I constantly tried to explain to them that David Bailey had made his name with the 


Smashing Orange. Smashing Oranse. Mi 


P. Front. 


Magik Roundabout. fverlasting Day... 12". Front. 


Ashley & Jackson. Sweet Time, 12". Front. 


Orb. Perpetual Dawn, 12". Front. 


creating still more strata of meaning. If, In individual pieces, you are both 
serious and at the same time tongue-in-cheek about one subject matter. 
how do you intend for people to “read” your message? 

Ian: The first sleeve design we did that was really noticed was in 


1986 for a cover version of Prince's "Kiss" by Age of Chance, a 
band 1 mentioned earlier. At the time, it was one of the most 


talked about ii 


ie bands in Britain—its musical loot and plunder 


style perfect for what we wanted to develop graphically. Al- 


though we were both newish to the band/d 


igner relationship, 
we both knew we wanted something different to come out of it. 


Instead of them telling us what they were about or what they 


wanted specifically, they gave us a box full of random images— 
postcards, magazine cuttings, video grabs and quotes, some new 
and some borrowed, some Zeitgeist, most abstractly political, but 
all positive. We tried to make sense of it all and to this day it is 
still one of the most imaginative and inspiring briefs we've ever 
had, although we realized there was no one sense to it. We de- 
cided to present the band as a random selection of images 
mix'n'matched in true “cut-up” style with totally unrelated slo- 
gans, tempting the readers to draw conclusions of their own. One 


journalist working for a Scottish music magazine w. 


totally 
drawn in, to the extreme that he reviewed the sleeve, not the mu- 
sic, He went into great detail, like a novice Arthur ¢, Clarke, ex- 
plaining with impressive authority the “mysterious” messages 
hidden in our world of design. He disappeared deeper and deeper 
up his own back passage, exploring ideas that were never there 
in the first place. We had intended the interaction between text 
and image to be suggestive, though not conclusive, and as we in- 
vited interpretation, who am I to say he was totally wrong? it 
was just that he'd missed the point by looking for the one mean- 
ing of it all. still, 1'm sure it made him happy and he probably 
got paid for it. It was possibly his reaction that got us really in- 
terested in the possibilities of working with confusion and con- 
tradiction. Thanks! It's not a question of setting traps for people 
to make them look stupid, but it's a game. We felt it was xi- 


diculous for someone to attribute so much importance to a record 


sleeve. 
Emigre: Did you ever speak to the person who wrote the review? 
Ian: Yes. I was so intrigued, 1 had to call him. But when he even- 


tually answered, 1 couldn't think of anything to say. So I thanked 
him for the publicity and out of the blue he asked me if he'd got 
ten it right! I told him there wasn't a right or wrong, that they 
were just random images. As I remember, he launched into some 
psychoanalysis stuff about them not being random, as we'd cho- 
sen them in the fixst place and I suppose he was right in some 
ways. I explained that the only conscious decision was to create 
confusion, but he wouldn't have it. He insisted that there was a 


definite, specific meaning there and that he knew what we were 


about! Bye. 


Design criticism 


Emigre: Isn't criticism, in itself, important to give value to the work? Oth 
erwise, any charlatan could become a graphic designer. If you simply say 
that you design for fun and the esthetic pleasure, and that nothing has 
meaning, who then is going to say what is good or bad design? You need 
people who are going to look at it from every direction, criticize It, give 
their opinions, etc., in order to come up with some general consensus 


Ta 


But at come point you have to draw the line between con- 


structive analysis and self-indulgent bullshit. Criticism and 
analysis in themselves are valid, but too often a point is reached 
when more meaning is attributed to a piece than was originally 
intended by the designer. And for whose benefit is all this crit 
icism? Sometimes, a well written piece can be invaluably in- 


formative and interesting, but there seems to be too much smug 


subjecti 


ity creeping into design magazines lately. Once a piece 
of our work was criticized for being “incomplete” and I thought, 
"Fuck you! 1 know it’s shit, but what could you have done when 
you've got an afternoon to do the job because someone's forgotten 
to tell you the release dates been brought forward and then no 
one gets you label copy until 4:00 in the afternoon and the trans- 
parencies get lost and you've got bugger all except some ideas 
they've already rejected, etc.” With our work we don’t get a few 
months to chew the fat with other design executives, to bare our 
souls for the greater good of Design or to swim around in the 
character-building frustration of a sea of half-finished or re- 


jected idea: 


we just have to do it. I'm not complaining, we pre- 


fer to work like this most of the time. But if someone is going to 
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And for whose benefit is all this design criticism? Sometimes, 
a well written piece can be invaluably informative and inter- 
| 
esting, but there seems to be too much smug subjectivity 


creeping into design magazines lately. 


The Desisners Republic 


| ‘The Leadmill. wilde Club, Poster. 


be a critic, they need to know what they're criticizing and, most 
importantly, why. It's my argument that too many writers are be- 


coming more interested in applying their own dogma to a de- 


signer's work, rather than testing their opinions through that 
work to give a reasoned evaluation. 


Emigre: It's difficult, though, as design 1s not like architecture, where you 


say that when the building 15 still standing, tt must be good to a cer 
tain degree. 

Ian: There are some buildings still standing that would be better 
demolished. Why can't you say that a piece of design simply 
looks good and has a great message, or that it did something for 


you, inspired you in some way? 


Emigre: Because that's a subjective judgment. My mother 
could say that and we'd still be no wiser, We'd like (0. 
know why it looks good, why It inspired you. 


Ian: Well, maybe I'm like your mother! If 1 like 
something, I like it. Maybe, as a graphic designer 1 
would know why I like it, but that's less im- 
portant. Whom do we design for, anyway? I hope 
never degenerate into someone so sad that 1 de- 
signed more for other designers’ and critics’ ac- 
claim than 1 did for the client's intended audience. 
Obviously, praise from peers is very satistying, but 
so is knowing yourself that you've designed a piece 
that you're really proud of, even if no one else 


like: 


Possibly, the fact that you're interested in 
talking to the Designers Republic is because you 
simply like what we do, and therefore you are tak- 
ing an in-depth look. Similarly, there may be other 
designers whose work you don't like but who might 
be a lot more interesting than we are, 1 know I'm 
playing Devil's Advocate here, stretching a point, 
but ultimately, your decision to approach a de 
signer is initially made on a highly subjective re- 
action, because in the realm of the arts it is im- 
possible to be objective about anything other than 
technique. And I don't think that’s what we're 
talking about here. 


Emigre: So are you saying that design criticism is a waste 


oft 
Tan: No, not at all. I'm saying evaluation can be both interesting 
and useful but criticism often goes too far, inferring something 
that does not exist outside the critic's head. For instance, the 
way you see our work with regard to our use of Helvetica and 


grids really stunned us. We'd never even thought about it, never 


made any conscious decisions to use Helvetica other than it 
seemed natural to do so. It is clean and perceived as functional 
and, for us, it conveys information without prejudice. We never 
use grids in the conventional sense—we just like form and struc- 
ture within a piece. 1 suppose we ad-lib grids when it suits us! 
Where evaluation works is when writers interpret what they see 
and present a personal view; where criticism fails ir when they 
transter those personal theories onto the designers themselves, 


and when they state opinion as fact. There is a fine line between 


what's acceptable and what's not. The irony, of course, is that 
even this is only my opinion. 1 think people sometimes try too 
hard to find meaning in every aspect of design. They think about 
it too much and don't appreciate the chance elements or casual 


references in a p’ 


ce. Some design works because it is purely cos- 


| + +» Rolling Stones and they were of that age and that was the importance of it. Duran Duran had the 
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power to actually use people of their own generation and create something that, in the future, 
could be looked back upon. It was as if they wanted to step backwards and work with David Bailey; 
as if somehow his magic would rub off on them. They e they had the potential of their 
own magic and that they should exploit what is going on today. We did a lot of work with them, 
but I always got the impression they weren't really too bothered whether it was ours or somebody 
else's and they would have preferred to work with somebody with a name. 


Emigre: You brought up Microsolt. Their identity was designed some to years ago and at that time it looked pretty 
good. For Microsoft now to say, “Okay, perhaps our image should be updated, let's change our identity,” could have 
a bad effect. People now recognize that Microsoft logo, which counts for a lot 


Malcolm: A comparative example that is immediately understandable is the MTV logo. At its basic 
level that "M” and that script "IV" is a horrible, horrible piece of graphic design. What is good 
about it, however, is that it's never the same twice. If you can take that kind of perspective and 
apply it to a design that is as good as the Microsoft logo, if you merge thoze two attitudes maybe 
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metic, gloriously shallow. I am interested in Jeffery Keedy's re~ 


mark about the link between "Infantilism” and our Japanese in- 
fluences as it seems to make so much sense that 1 almost want it 
to be true—but it isn't. We've never sat down and said “Let's get 
back to the naivete of the child mind, because it's the true mean- 


ing of life and therefore the essence of design.” It has more to do 


with consumerism and sweet wrappers and bold colors, design 
without being designed. It's about paying homage to things we 


think look really good. $0, Jeffery is spot on in saying that we 


are into toy and sweet packaging—all kid's stuff really—but it’s 
something we reflect, not something we create. 

Emigre: Would you enjoy designing real, commercial sweet wrappers or oth 
er packaging for, let's say, mundane household items? 

tan: Are you calling household item packaging mundane? 1 think 
it would be a good challenge to try something like that, but the 
problem is that in The Designers Republic we are concerned with 
contradiction and juxtaposition, When is a design not a design? 
When is a logo a graphic? And how does a graphic become a logo? 
Many of these considerations become marginalized in the world 
of packaging where market research is king. Were we to use 
bright, garish colors and cartoon characters for sweet wrappers it 
would be conforming to the norm, It only works when the context 
is changed. It doesn’t work both ways though. A non-conformist 
functional Swiss-style sweet wrapper doesn’t have the same ap- 


peal, except as a great concept! As a massive over-generalization, 


in advertising, design is not supposed to confront precon- 
ceptions. It's purpose is to reinforce positive attitudes towards 


the product. The advertiser's skill is to play games within these 


boundari 


, keeping the main directive fresh for public consump- 
tion while paying lip service to the truth. For us, lies are better 
they offer a more desirable truth because a lie carries more mean 
ing, You can hide the truth behind a lie but you can’t hide a lie 
behind the truth, People don’t search for the lie and they don’t 
hide behind the truth. We 


en't really interested in designing a 


record sleeve that looks like a record sleeve—we'd rather it 


looked like a holiday brochure, a bar of chocolate or an in- 
struction manual. The problem is that a design will always look 
like a twelve inch square for vinyl or a booklet in a jewel case 
for a CD because 2-D design is adaptable into a physical context. 


For us, design is about the transfer of images and ideas from one 


context to another—it's juxtaposition time again! The design for a 


record 5! 


ve has to say more about the music and artist than the 


music can alon 


It has to present a different perspective as a 
compliment to the music, and have a life of its own so that when 


the music speaks for itself, so does the design. The most im- 


portant part is the extra dimension the individual creates by 


linking the music and visuals together in their own mind to form 


the only real truth, th 
Fora (ull sh 


for a compilation album for 


We designed the packaging 
me 1001 packaging design, please so 4 
me Recording, a label which is 


partly an extension of a state-of-the-art recording studio called 
Square Dance in Nottingham where Roland 3-D sound technology 


plays a pivotal role in the creation of music. The basis of the 


sign was lifted straight from the Roland manuals we found in the 


studio, this time with thi 


+ blessing! 
Emigre: Yes, | know the one you're talking about; “T:me 1oo1.” | wanted to 
ask you what the Japanese characters in the design mean 

Jan: It's the usual DesRep Japanese tricks of the trade, really. 


Some of it is "the Designers Republic” in Japanese taken from ar- 


ticles about us in Japanese design magazines. Other sections are 
Japanese words which we've seen which look good. The rest of it 
is probably total gibberish, just random selections from Japanese 


typography books pulled together for cosmetic reasons. 


me 1001 
also has a lot of stuff from the Japanese section of the Roland 
manual. 

Emigre: But you have no idea what it really says? 


Tan: No, and we don't really care. It’s not important. 


Japan, Weingart & Marketing 
Emigre: What do the Japanese bands you work with think about your usage 
of the Japanese language? 

Tan: At one point we were working with some people from Major 
Force, a Japanese Hip Hop band from Tokyo who are moving more 
into Acid Jaxz/Loud Minority area now. They loved the way we 


sampled and regurgitated Japanese culture. To them it was a kind 


of William Burroughs cut-up technique—the difference being that 
Burroughs knew the meaning of the elements he cut and under- 


Stood the distorted truths that resulted. In some ways we can take 


age Tow. 
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+ + that would be a new way of doing things. 
Emigre: Bur wouldn’t that approach simply be too costly? 
Malcolm: Yes, and difficult to implement. It would mean that one design coordination team would 
have to be on top of a whole pile of things that are going on worldwide. That's precisely the reason 
for keeping it simply and tightly controlled. 
Emigre: Does it all matter in the end? Besides the fact that a well designed visual identity program can save a 


company some money, does it really matter what It looks like? ts good design good business? 
Malcolm: Probably not. 1 always remember the tragedy of the Coca Cola revamp. They had three 
separate logos; the Coca Cola script, the dynamic curve, and the word “Coke.” And any one of those 
elements, to any member of the public, anywhere in the world, I'm sure, would say exactly the 
same thing. So they had the flexibility to use whichever was appropriate for whatever time. When 
they revamped it, they redrew the thing so that all three logos had to sit together. So the dynamic 
curve now went through the Coca Cola script and the word Coke had to be at the bottom right. And 
they made the thing very clumsy and difficult to use. They had something very strong and very 


it further because we have no idea of the inherent meaning~if a 
character doesn't appeal to us, we'll change its shape and un- 
wittingly create something new, or something totally mean- 
ingless to somebody who can read Iapanese. We're also into creat- 
ing “Western” words and logos using the Japanese characters 
which are closest in appearance to the relevant Roman letters and 
numerals, This helps us to encode information, disassociating 
true meaning from implied meaning. We also use cut up numerals 


to create letters to further this effect. This 


is something we've 
been exploring for a long time and is an essential part of the way 
we work. In some respects the use of Japanese type is more an ex- 
tension of this aspect of The Designers Republic than it is of our 
love of modern Japanese graphics. the band was really into these 
ideas but, I think, they also liked the idea that as they sampled 


Western culture, in terms of the breaks they used in their music, 


we were sampling them back and neither of us were getting it 
quite right, both creating something new. 

Emigre: It’s all very curious. Here you are in cold, snowy Sheffield, Eng 
land, borrowing from a culture thousands of miles away which uses a tan 
guage you can’t even read. Why? 

Ian: It just looks good. If we could plunder an extraterrestrial 
culture, we would if it had something we wanted. Actually, there 
is a real space-alien working at Warp Records who's been lending 
us a few other-world type manuals. We were going to report him 
to CAUS (Citizens Against UFO Secrecy) but while he's still work- 
ing with us, we don’t really want to find out if he disintegrates 
into a red haze when he’s shot, His name is Steve Beckett and we 
strongly advise anyone dealing with him to exercise the utmost 
caution. But, to answer your question, Tokyo is the spiritual 


home of commercialism, consumerism and technology. It is the 


home of Manga, twenty-first century cartoon icons and the nir- 


vana of chaotic modern life in general. From the old to the new, 


it has all the contradictions we could ever want rolled into one. 
Emigre: But, you've never been there? 

Ian: No. I really would like to go, but I'm waiting for someone to 
offer to pay for my trip! In some ways it may mark the end of an 
era as I would lose my isolationist naivete about the Japanese 
culture. We see Tokyo from a distinctly Western point of view, 
looting the choicest cuts to enhance our own Designers Re- 


publicesque language which is integral to our work. There 


only so far we can go without delving deeper however. So al- 
though it would be great to go on an expedition into the darkest 
depths of our own influences, I'm afraid the visual overload 
might be too powerful—my rational and logic could never be the 
same! A lot of people talk about the way we use Tapanese imagery 
and type but essentially it is only one of many elements. It 
serves a specific purpose within the codes and disinformation 


around which our work revolve 


We don't wake up in the morn- 
ing and go through three or four Japanese pop-culture magazines 
before breakfast just to get into the swing of things for the day 
ahead. 

Emigre: Yes, there is obviously a Jot more at work. Actually, much of The 
Designers Republic current work, after studying it more closely, appears to 


be inforn 


4 by a functional, flush left, ragged right, sans serif typography, 
the kind you often see in corporate identity design manuals, That's why 1 
see such a strong link with Swiss Modernism in your work 

Jan: This kind of functionalism within our work is another by- 


product of the context game: 


ple design is often a smoke- 
sereen for more sinister gear going off behind your first impres- 
sion, We were one of the first to put the barcode on the front of a 


record sleev 


To us it seemed perfectly natural considering its 


function. The barcode is a much maligned icon regarded as ugly 


by old school designers, whereas it is, in fact, a thing of great 
beauty-it is consumerism incarnate! A barcode is an essential 
component in any consumer-oriented packaging. It is necessary 
to make it prominent, so let it play a part in the overall design. 

Emigre: You probably never intended this, but | see your work as an exten 
sion of the straight line development of Swiss modernism, all the way from 
the Bauhaus to Jan Tschichold to Armin Hoffman to Wolfgang Weingart 
Weingart, of course was one of the first to loosen up the Swiss design doe: 
mas, but it looked like he gor stuck, We have seen very little progress 


since Weingart in this area. Ton 


_ iL seems as if The Designers Republic Is 
finally taking it a step further into a kind of “Hyper” Modernism 

Tan: Perhaps the reason we can take it further is that we didn’t 
realize we're doing it in the first place. Perhaps Wolfgang Wein- 
gart was trying too hard to apply dogma in areas where it didn't 
belong. Or, more accurately, in work which did not come natural- 


ly to him. Maybe design had become nothing more than an in- 


Sie-vientieen 


En ME ET 


Etig hete-en. 


| tellectual exetcise to him and he never realised that he's lost is 
| passion. I don't know why, but he worked himself into corners he 
couldn't find 2 way out of. We don't have corners in The De- 
signers Republic because we don't really know what wa're doing CET 


| (laughs). 1 can't really comment too much on this as I've never 


really thought about our work in these terms before, 1 accept the 
similarities between our work and the style of Swiss Modernism 
but it's probably more accurate to say we are more influenced by 
the products of Swiss than we are by true “Swiss Design” itself. 


We abstract work which has strong Swiss influences, the cor- 


porate manuals you spoke of earlier for instance, 


but without paying much attention to the ideol- 


$s, st 1 
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ue a we a 4 Mae 
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s behind the design. We have never analyzed 


Swiss Modernism, we're not interested in it that 


way. If there’s something which suits our purpose, 
we'll use it, but we don't discriminate when it 


comes to inspiration. There is no hierarchy in the 


age of plunder, there is equality; from the humble 


sweet wrapper, through the billboard on the side 
of a bus right up to sacred texts of Bradbury 


| | | ) Thompson and Weingart himself. Inspiration, in 


this respect, is a great leveler—whatever captures 


the imagination in a given split second is what's 
important. And the beauty is that it is so de- 
=e pendent on mood and circumstance and chance that 
what excites a designer one day, might go totally 
unnoticed another. This isn’t the sort of thing we 
discuss in the office, but there are unwritten rules, 


unspoken truths, operating within these walls and 


has to be committed to keep the customer satis- 


fied—theory doesn’t pay the bills! One perception 


like anywhere else, the occasional design crime 
| of Swiss design is that it alluded to perfection. The 
| 


similarity here, is that we, too, allude to per- 


fection. The difference is that we aren't bothered if 


we don't achieve it. Our aim is set on a subjective 
perfection which we constantly define and redefine 

to suit ourselves. We judge our work purely in the 
only those elements from which its influences have. 
| been derived. We see no point in judging our work. 

against so-called accepted design truths. Design, 
| as in “Let's talk design,” is of little interest to us 


until it spews up something we can use. Although 


| you see us as the heirs of Swiss Modernism, I feel a 
| greater affinity with someone like Andy Warhol or 
even Jeff Koons whose work seem to reflect and pro- 
ject what's around them. Warhol took very, very 
normal everyday items out of context and recreated 


them as Art. Me didn’t deal in readymades, instead 


he reinterpreted his surroundings, representing 


sun Electric, kitchen. LP, Front/Back, them as he felt they should be. This is The Designers Republic 


way; cosmetically recreating our world, using just those elements 
within which we feel comfortable, using our environment liter- 


ally, not filte: 


d through some ism or other. Swiss Modernism is, 


for me, more detached, le: 


interactive, less responsive and more 
theoretical than The Designers Republic wants to be because it’s 


not always just about the way something looks—although it can 


be—but it's about context and association. Had the Sony logo rep- 


| + +» flexible and they didn’t need to ruin it and yet they did. 1 never understood why that was done, 
| although they probably thought it was good design. 


Emigre: Within the approach of The Desig 

identity work? 

| Malcolm: I would hope so because I really love what they do. Part of what they do isn’t really 

TE corporate identity, it's about corporate identity. You look at the back of one of their sleeves and 
there are twenty logos. They design a logo for everything: the management company, the record 
company, the band, themselves. In effect it’s a comment; it’s about sponsorship and advertising. 
Emigre: But they're very aware of image-building, the consistent Implementation of an identity. They have their 

t concerns about whether the designs can be applied on a T-shirt and a box of ma 

are aware, from the ou 


rs Republic, is there something inherently suitable for corporate 


hes and a letterhead. And they 


£, what it will cost to Implement their designs. The Orb. Assassin, 12". Front, 


Malcolm: But is that corporate identity or is that just good graphic sensibility? 

Emigre: You tell me. In the end, what's the most important aspect of building an identity? The Orb. uForb, LP. F 
Malcolm: I'm just trying to be fair because I love them and I think their work is fabulous and so 

Re 3MB Featuring Magic I 


a Atkins, Bassmental, 12". Fr 


The Shamen. Ditherent Drum, LP. Front, 


et ae 


& 


The Orb. Assassin. 12". Back, 
The Orb, UFOrd, LP. Back. 
SMB Featuring Magic Juan Atkins. Bassmental, 12°. Back. 


The Shamen. Dipperent Drum. LP. Back. 


ented a garden furniture company, we would not be 


0 inter~ 
ested in it. Movies like BladeRunner, and Sci-Fi in general, and 
UFO's, and electronic gadgets, and “magic” technology, and com- 
puters as big as planets or as small as teardrops, these are a few 
of our favorite things. So in some way, perhaps, we are Hyper 
Modernists because we enjoy being a product of the modern 
world, it inspires us in the way that something retro like Art 
Nouveau for example doesn’t. People may view modern society as 
being shallow, riddled with tired capitalist failure or as being 


consumed by senseless consumerism like a dog chasing its own 


tail-and they're right. But until I'm in a position Tt qi) 
to improve its condition, I'm going to enjoy the || 

game I find intriguing. Remember Frankie Goes to 
Mollywood? They used to release their singles on 
something like ten or twelve formats, which some 
people felt was a ripoff. They felt like the record 
company was trying to con them. 1 enjoyed being 
conned, that was my role in the game. It appealed 
to my sense of humor because it was saying some- 
thing about the phenomenon of marketing and 1 
know that, subconsciously, we are working in a 


similar vein. We have been criticized for glo- 


rifying the insubstantial, but we believe that 
certain ideas which flow from a marketing bare 
work at a different, sometimes sinister depth, 
and so we use the visual puns and trickery of the 
advertising world to sell nothing. 
Emigre: Since you have this interest in marketing would 
You then consider a design more successful if 11 sells 


more records? 


Ian: That's obviously one of the aims when de- 
signing almost any kind of packaging, but 1 


don't believe a record sleeve sells the record di- 


rectly. With Pop Will Eat I Itself, it 


the entire 


accumulated graphic image which sells the band Siewapent 


which helps to sell the music because the fans 


hance or create the image of a band and to focus T 


recognize the image. To us, that's our role; to en- 

iy 
the public's positive preconceptions of the "prod~ morn 
uct." It is our job to explore and exploit every 
Rerave orlaqeipniny which taetsiene canteen 1 
municate with their potential market and to 


drink the band’s 


jer at the gig while they're 


onstage. 


Emigre: How do you know you are cre 


ing the right im 
age, though? 


Ian: It's in the nature of mu: 


fans to react pos~ 
itively to anything connected with their favorite 
bands, especially the design, because they se 
that as an extension of the band, not of the de- 
signer. We distill the positive elements of the de: 
sign down, based on market response, and constantly redefine the Mewspeak. Ginse. 12". Front/Back. 


imagery accordingly, conveniently rewriting history in the pro- 


end as much time fans as we do 


cess. We ssing out the band) 


the band and their music, because often, the band is the last to 
know why people really buy their records. People like to be a 
part of something, they like to be fans. 

Emigre: $0 you can manipulate them into liking things? 


Ian: The public i 


a receptive mass and I don’t mean that to be 
derogatory or patronizing. As 1 said before, consumers are not 


fools. But we do wish to consume, we work to earn to spend and 


we know when we are being manipulated but if it brings us 
greater happiness through more, better products, then we think 


we've won. Fine. The consumer will not buy something they don't 


want at all, but sometimes can be coaxed into buying something 


more than they thought they wante 


Emigre: 1 only brought up the question of whether you consider a design 


more successful If it sells more records, because very rarely, within design 
criticism, do they judge a design by how it performed in the market place 
which is really what it was made for in the first place. Your designs are not 
made to be criticized by design critics, they are made to sell records 


Ian: I agree, It was so frustrating sitting on the judging panel of 


DEAD, listening to the horseshit some of the old school designers 


were spouting about record sleeves. Mow can a record sleeve be 
judged out of context of the artist it was designed for? What 


would the judges have made of Jamie Reid's Situationist Sex Pis- 


tols gear? How would they react to work we think of as The De- 


signers Republic's finest moments? Who gives a toss? They don’t 


mS 


Teweemty 


| buy Pop records. 1'm often asked in interviews why we don’t have 
more exhibitions and, really, one of the reasons is that our work 


is designed to be racked, to be held and to be enjoyed at a dis- 


tance of six to eighteen inches, not peered at half way across a 


sparse gallery populated by people who should be in record shops 


PS 
PSBoPW iN EAT trsete 


TAR poxs pin. 1HE LiresT¥ 
buying the record instead. To me, graphic design has two parallel 


histories. The history of design which addresses the formal as- 
pects of design itself, and the more interesting history of the use 
of design within the broader history of society. Unfortunately, 


there are too many designers today who lose themselves in the 


rhetoric of the former, trading quotes, comparing 


dates and endlessly discussing the relative leg- 


ibility of illegible type. It’s as if the real reasons 
i behind design have been forgotten in a mad rush 
| to be the designers’ designer, and the more design 
is talked about, the less design is done, 


Td technodon remixes I Emigre: But if @ piece of design Is successful in the mar 


ketplace and looks good on the wall in a gallery, 11 is to 


the credit of the piece. Then it has a life beyond what if 


was intended for 


Ian: Maybe, but there is always the danger of a de- 


signer having one eye on the design awards or an- 


nuals, or maybe the next Japanese exhibition in- 


stead of concentrating on the client. I'm still very 
suspicious of people who hold design in too much 


But if people such as yourself, who have 
2 good knowledge of design, say that a certain 


piece of our work is outstanding and hat a life be- 


yond the marketplace, then that's good to hear. 


Yet, at the end of the day, 


it's still all very subjective, 


thEnd._ 
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WEL. The Locks er the Lifestyle. LP. Front. 


‘the Orb. Hlue Roem. 12", Front, 


\ {ay staf at exchange. 


‘wt direction jouble diamond designers republic a roay lok a ite. 
Sind desi ea 16 designors republic a rosy look at it 


| music by rly musie by ry ‘usie by riy 


Tokyo is the spiritual home of commercialism, consumerism 


music by ry music by ymo, yries by r.. 


and technology. It is the home of Manga, twenty-first century 


4ymo = heruom| hesono. ryuieh sakamote, yukhiro takahah 


cartoon icons and the nirvana of chaotic modern life in gener- 


YMO, Techneden Il, CD. Front/Back. 


al. From the old to the new, it has all the contradictions we 


could ever want rolled into one 


Designers Republic 


* 6 « I'ma very blinkered and unquestioning admirer. 
Emigre: But they are themselves so honest about the fact that they're not creatin 
understand Swiss International Style design 
‘Malcolm: See, this is part of Ian Anderson's ploy. He's very proud of the fact that he’s not trained 
in graphic design and he's proud of the fact they're considered dumb northerners and that they 
haven't moved to the central metropolis to be part of the graphic design scene. And part of that 
whole spiel is a kind of contrariness. They want to stand out and be different. Yes, Ian knows that 
they do good work and he is rightly proud of it, but he would never in a million years say "We're a 
graphic design company.” Mis declared motives are to have fun and to enjoy what he is doing 
rather than be seen as a career designer. 


identi 


and thar they don’t 


Garrett 


Emigre: Do you think they could handle a Microsoft identity program? 
Malcolm: I'd love to see them do it, but 1 wonder whether they'd panic. I've seen it myself. When 
it's a pop group, it doesn’t really matter and nobody's paying attention to what you're doing 
anyway. You have a sense of freedom and you let yourself be unrestricted. But as soon at it becomes 


con 


PWEL. The Looks or the Litestyle, LP. Back. 
‘The Orb. Biue Room, 12". Back. 


Newspeak, Unpersen. 10%. Fro} 


Back. 
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Byeta- kupeface:(F) de. ho-b 


Fuse. Typetace: (t) dr.nc-b, Poster 


“when I was asked to design a typeface for Fuse magazine, I was told that the 
theme for that particular issue was “Codes.” So I sat down and thought about 
codes and how a usable encoded typeface could be created from the keyboard. I 
liked the idea of a typeface made up of words not letters, where each key would 
produce a word. I also thought about other approaches such as colors or a series of 
logos. But the problem is, for me, many of the typefaces in Fuse, like much mod- 
ern art, are great ideas but they look like shit when executed or applied to a de- 
sign. They become intellectual exercises. I'd love to do an exhibition of modern 
art and design where, instead of having actual pieces on display, there would be 
a series of large signs explaining the idea of the piece that wasn’t there. In that 
way, the viewer’s perception and consequent appreciation of the work would not 
be diluted by shoddy presentation. 

Jon Wozencroft, one of the editors of Fuse, was really trying to encourage me to 
take some of my ideas to the extreme, like having no letter “b” (as the typeface 
was called dr. no-b) but, instead, a sampled voice saying “No” each time the key 
was hit. For Option and Shift, different languages could have been used. Even- 
tually I decided to look at codes from a different angle and to explain the other 
ideas in words, sections of which would appear randomly within the text from us- 
ing certain Option keys. However, I was crushed by technology so I didn’t bother 
and I resorted to seeking out Malcolm (Garrett) for technical support.” 


Jan Andersen 
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Time. 00}, 1P gatetold. Outside/inside, CD booklet, Front. Cassette inlay. Front. 


+ + a serious job for a serious client, there is a danger that you will freeze up. As soon as you think 
this is going to be taken seriously and somebody is asking you to do something specific, there is a 
danger that the freedom you had when you thought no one was paying attention might well be lost. 
Thope it wouldn’t be and I could imagine that Ian Anderson would be much less likely to freeze up 
than I would. Because I do tend to take things too seriously sometimes, whereas lan would say, 
“Fuck it, I don't care.” 

Is curious though, because in the music industey the 


Deristt mune) 
a 


mounts of money that can be made make it all a 
hh more serious game than what \t appears to be on the sui 
icolm: It's very serious. The problem is that nobody in the music industry takes graphic design 
seriously. The budgets for everything else and the amounts of money you can earn for everything 
else connected with the music industry are vast. But when it comes to graphic design, the only 
people who really do take it seriously are the graphic designers. So it’s a very difficult area to 
make money in. You do not take a cut. Budgets are set at the lowest common denominator. Budgets 
are set assuming the band in question will fail. Then, when the band doesn’t fail, there's no 
provision for the graphic designer to share in that tuccess.t h End. 
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CATALOG. 
1. black-eyed-star dhd 2000 logo. 2. dr smiley-man™. 3. pepsi™ challenge dr™ logo. 


global dr™ logo. 5. pointed star-man. 6. star turn. 7. sunny side up! 8. dr™ five star logo. 9. love apple, i love apples! logo 
40. dr™ mikey boy! 11. thumbs up! logo. 12-e by gum poster logo. 13. sunny side upi (u es ay version). 14. divine rights of dr™ logo. 15. t:me® 3-tees logo. 16. t:me ® abstract tee logo. 17. t:me® 1001 album 
logo. 18, elevation logo. 19, sheffield braves basketball team logo. 20. dr's™ little boy and girl, 21. t:me® distressed logo t:1001 logo. 22. subsonic 2™ sattelite 2 logo. 23. dr™ linear™ logo. 24. age of chance 
trial logo (unused), 2 pwei™ vt logo. 26. pwei'™ gilla gorilla logo. 27. pwel™ dotty chevron logo. 28. pwei™ 3-dee systems logo. 29. pwei'™ pacman. 30. pwei™ ru game boy logo. 31. pweit™ smiley radiation 
symbol. 32. pwel'™ sunshiner logo, 33. pwel"™ bulletproof logo, 34. pwel™ product logo. 36, pwel™ info logo. 96, pwell™ merchandise logo, 37. pwei™ communications logo. 38, pwei”™ vmn pol vt loge 
33, pwei"™ ivTogo. 40, sun electrie™ main logostyle. 41, sun electrio™ logo 1. 42. sun electric™ solar rhythms Inc. 43. sun electric™™ warm. 44, sun electrie™ natural energy corporation logo. 45. sun electrici™ 
‘global man. 46, sun eiectric™ global se, logo. 47, sun électric™ initials logostyle. 48. sun electric™ games division logo. 49. sissy™ dr™ emigre™ issue 29 logostyle. 50. dr™ sokka logo. 51. dr™ power to the 
People logo. 52. dr™ (solid) logo. 53. dr™ mmm.. | love chips! logo. 
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THE DESIGNERS REPUBLIC™ NEW & USED LOGO'S 


rt? A fy @ 
logos and trademarks adapted from typeface "DR Corp.” 


If you i-t jou think you need to improve your public image (and believe us, you all do), then why not get with the today's craze by commissioning The 
Oe eee eee anton r amo of AX Wo operates ter-structure system which can sais al your needs by offering everything from the straightforward fuck-over, right up to the 
n-sanctioned use of your bastardised logo on everything from T-shirts to Record Sleeves. For an additional fee, we can even claim we designed the logo in the first place. 

So, don't delay... contact us today. Feel good, distribute your wealth. We're sure you can afford us! 

The Designers Republic. 1 Sidney Street, Sheffield S1 4RG, England. Fax +44 742 759127 
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Mail 


Dear Emigre, 
Although one cannot buy Cmisre in the tiny, unenlightened town 
school hose library stocks omisre on its shelves. Yippee! No, 28 
was a great issue. I liked Gail Swanlund’s (as well as Laurie Hay- 
cock Makela’s) ideas on the new Feminism and how it relates (or 
doesn't) to design. One annoyance, though-although it is swan- 
Tund’s alma mater, did Calarts have to be mentioned (promoted) 


issue? 


ad infinitum throughout the 
Love Ed Fella's new “OutWest.” Really cool, Love your magazine. 
n the tumbleweeds. 


It makes life interesting down here betw 


Lisette Sacks, New Mexico Stare University. Class ob “9s 


Reply 
Dear Lisette, 
You bring up a good point. 1 probably did mention (and promote) 


CalArts a little too much in emigre 28. Although I considered 


cutting out the references to CalArts, I thought, well heck, I'm 
just recently out of school and I miss its ready-made community 
including the gossip, the crite and the parties, and realized it's 
still a big part of my life and, apparently, of the lives of the 
women interviewed. Anyway, doesn't aima mater have something 
to do with mother, too? But the community is now dispersing, 
moving on, and new people and ideas will inevitably influence 
my work. 


Another critic 


m I've received, regarding the interview with 
Laurie Haycock Makela, is that some feel she mentioned and cred- 
ited her husband P. Scott Makela and daughter Carmela too much. 
Personally, I enjoyed listening to her talk about having a life in 
addition to being a designer who really “pushes the edge.” Are 


we to live some sort of “romantic” arti 


ic life, devoid of part- 


ners, children and days off? Kmmmm. Hope not! 
For me it was a revelation that all of the women included in the 
issue credited so many people who ever helped them or in- 
fluenced them. That's pretty cool, don’t you think? 


Dear Emigre, 
It's past midnight and I have to design the cover for a German 
kite magazine by tomorrow. My preferred design is one that uses 
Triplex. Many of my friends (third year graphic design students 
at Ravensbourne College, London) liked it. Unfortunately, the 


publisher rejected it because he thought the title wasn’t stri 


9g 
enough. Tonight I designed one with a Helvetica/Arbitrary mix- 
y 


ture. 


Barry Deck's typeface is one of my favorites, but I'm unsure if 1 
should employ it for a cover that I personally don't like and that 
was only done to satisfy the publishing company (they don’t pay 


enough for this job, anyway). Furthermore, 1 have seen so many 


bad designs using “in” typefaces, which in my opinion is quite 
sad. How do you feel about this? or don’t you mind seeing Emigre 
fonts all over the place? I always thought I should only use them 
with an appropriate detign. 

What's your opinion? O why not ask the £migre readership? 
Anyway, 1 have to finish this letter and my design. It's getting 


late. 


Jens Auhage. Germany (Wednesday 1:15 am.) 


Reply 
Dear Tens, 

Your question regarding the public usage of our fonts is a com- 
mon one. Honestly, we are thrilled to see our fonts “all over the 
place.” The success is all the more sweet knowing how, when we 
first started, most of these fonts were considered to be ugly, il- 
legible and generally unusable beyond the context of Emisre mag- 
azine. It really supports our conviction that people's taste and 


acceptance criteria for typeface designs continually change. 


Suggesting the typefaces are used only because they are the “in” 
fonts would exclude the possibility that they are, perhaps, at- 


tractive, useful and widely applicable. 


jodula” has been around 
for eight years and is still much used. Is that simply because it is 
a hip typeface, or is it perhaps because designers enjoy the mod- 
ular qualities and the specific character it adds to a design? 


The fact that the fonts are sometimes used badly is beyond our 


control (not to mention the fact that this is a highly subjective 
judgment). Like photographers, illustrators, and in some cases 
even writers, type designers realize they will surrender control 
of the usage of their creations as soon as they hand the work over 
to a designer or art director. But should that stop us from making 
these fonts widely available? Personally, 1 believe a designer's 
palette can never be large enough. And Emigre, for one, is more 
than happy to continue to contribute to these palettes. How to 
4 


ign with our typefaces, however, we'll leave up to the de- 
signers. It would be arrogant to think that we know how to best 
use these typefaces. 


Emigre would love to find out what our readership thinks about 


the above topic: 


The Editor 


Dear Emigre, 

I loved the David Carson issue (#27), especially the design. There 
was no more appropriate way to do the issue and, in fact, it's 
what made me finally subscribe and buy your book. 

Sincerely, 


Chris Leslie. Brooklyn, New Jork 


Dear Emigre, 
Architects read emisre too! Thanks for your excellent work, 1 will 
continue to enjoy it quarterly. 

Sincerely, 


Dougias Burnham. Oval Optice of Design. Berkeley, Calipornia 


Dear Emigre, 
You seem to have taken me off your mailing list. 
wHy? 

‘My friends are still getting their posters and catalogs, but mine 
stopped coming. My graphic design has been on a downward slope 
ever since. Please stick me back on your list. I promise I'll buy a 
T-shirt or something. 

Also, “Broadcast” (#28) was a great issue. I read it back-to-front 
in 2 hours after purchase, Thank you for enlightening me on the 


world of the feminine avant garde. 1 wae begin: 


1g to believe 


that April Greiman was the only and ever one. Ooocops, besides 
Zuzana Licko as well. 
uUm...Thanks. 


David Weissbers, San Carlos. Calitornia. 


Dear Emigre, 
Thank you for sending me a copy of your latest iseue (28), In your 
reply to Miles Newlyn’s excellent letter, you stated that the type- 


face I used on the cover of issue 27 was Helvetic 


It was actually 


Franklin Cothi 


. Otherwise, a splendid issue. 


David Carson, Del Mar. Calipornia 


Dear Emigre, 


1 am inclined to agree with Henry McGilton’s “If-You- 


count- 
It-They-Will-come” theory of font pricing (see emigre 26). There 
are a lot of people like me out here—ultra low-budget, Xerox-zine 
‘and band flyer, quick'n’ dirty designers—who would love to use 
Emigre (and for that matter, Ray Gun) fonts in our projects, but 
always seem to wind up standing over a hot photocopier, flipping 
through a Dover Pictorial Archive book, enlarging letters for our 
hand-seanners. Now, while 1 can't begrudge you one penny of 


what you charge for your work, let's look at the economics of 


this. You charge $2,224 for your library of 90 fonts; Dover charges 
$5.95 for a book of 100 fonts. And when I buy that book, I buy the 
right to limited use of the designs within. 1 may have to work 
like a dog to force those scanned fonts to function in my docu- 
ments, but at less than six cents a pop, it's a worthwhile effort. 

1 know this is a “cats are better than dogs” argument. The ec- 
onomics of 2 modern digital foundry can't be compared to a bar- 
gain trade paperback publisher—after all, Dover hunts up things 
with lapsed copyrights, while you pay living, breathing, eating, 
rent-paying typographers. And 1 do consider your fonts better 
and more interesting than Dover's, which tend to lean toward the 


church newsletter school of typography. But the Japanese de: 


gn 
group "Pineapple's” has books of keen display fonts on the mar- 
ket, priced at $20 for 40 fonts. Their house style is different from, 
but somewhat comparable to, Emisre or Ray Gun. What's stopping 
you from competing with them? 


Please, don't consider this letter some sort of a plea to lower your 


prices, or even a criticism of them. You charge what the market 


will bear, and you have every right to do so. I've seen Emigre 


fonts on everything from Fox Network promos and MeDonald’s 


tray liners to the zine DOING DOING and rave flyers, so you're doing 


something right. I'm just questioning the economics of charging 


a lot to a fairly small market as opposed to charging very little 
toa huge market. If Coke and Pepsi cost #10 a can, someone would 


buy them, but then RC and Shasta would be buying Superbowl 


commercials. 
|gnatz Topo, San Diego, Calipornia 
Reply 


Dear Ignatz Topo, 
Thank you for your considerate letter. 

You are right, Dover can sell a book with 100 fonts for $5.95 be- 
cause all they did was print the book. They did not design the 
fonts. Had Dover designed all the fonts, 1 am pretty certain, as 
you are, that they would not be able to afford selling the book 
for $5.95. 

speaking of clip art, a clip art book of Emigre fonts titled "The 
Emigre Font Book” actually does exist (sce photo on rishi). The book 
is available only in Japan and, due to the success of the first 
book, the Japanese publisher Hakuo has published a second vol- 
ume, Each volume contains over one hundred pages of Emigre 
typefaces ready to be Xeroxed or copied photographically. We've 
considered publishing this book in the U.S. but figured most de- 
signers, by now, have Macintoshes, whereas in Japan, this is not 
the case and many designers still often do traditional paste-up. 
My guess is, but correct me if I'm wrong, that the Pineapple's 
books must have been originally published for the Japanese mar- 
ket, where there is an obvious demand, and then copies were ex- 
ported to the U.S. to see if there was a market here. You are the 
very first person who has brought up the notion of Emigre doing 
a clip art book of fonts for the U.S. 


Dear Emigre, 
Hf I haven't already, 1 want to go on record with my praise and 
admiration for emigre. The magazine is an invaluable document 
for historians and, probably more important, a lightning rod for 
contemporary practitioners. 1 have watched you transform Emisre 
trom an unfocused culture tab into a wellspring of design al- 
ternatives. Your work, indeed your passion, has earned my utmost 


respect regardless of how I might f 


1 about individual subjects, 
themes, or points of view. 

That said, 1 want to speak for what Barbara Glauber calls "the 
Steve Hellers” of the world, who appear to be threatened by loose 
interpretations and ambiguity in au courant graphic design. 

My article in EVE #9 appears to have ignited a fire storm of in 
dignation. It would be disingenuous for me to say I'm sorry, be- 
cause I am not, Rigorous criticism of our self-referential field 
should not be undervalued. We are too polite, too tacit in our ap- 
Proval or disapproval, too superficial in our understanding of 
what we do and its consequences. So, that the incriminations in 


the Ugly article made Ms. Glauber so...mad (at least that’s my 


sumption by the placement of the ellipses in her statement) is it- 
self a virtue, if for no other reason than it prompted debate. And 


personally such debate forces me to reevaluate my own pos: 


Aiter reading Ms. Glauber's response to my comments concerning 
Ed Fella, 1 was forced to take another look, and want to make the 
following addendum to my original argument: Ugliness was an 
entry point into an argument about the constant, perpetual, and 


often knee: 


jerk quest for change. Ugly is a powerful code. it is 
also an initial outside response to the unconventional. What 
shocks us in art (and design), what we don’t understand, we of- 
ten deem ugly by virtue of our incomprehension. I stated in my 
article that ugly is not always pejorative; not all ugly is bad. 
Ugly is a critical statement, a point-of-view, and must be an- 
alyzed in its context perhaps by how effectively it critiques what 
we call beauty, Harmony or beauty might be defined as accept- 
able, and what is acceptable is often a guise for complacency. 

Mowever, ugly can also be a conceit, fad, and fashion. Hippy, 
Punk, and Grunge “movements” all proffered disruption of the 
status quo through radical or ugly means. The originators knew 
their motives. Yet in all cases, acolytes, followers, and hangers~ 
on borrowed the surface without the soul. That's inevitable, and 


often paintully obvious, When 1 harshly critique ugly as a man- 
if 


tation of contemporary graphic design, 1 am arguing that it's 


an old story. Sure the innovators will innovate, but many of the 


Font Book 2: Published only in jopan by Hatue 


“Rigorous criticism of our self+referential field should not be 
undervalued. We are too polite, too tacit in our approval or 


| 
disapproval, too superficial in our understanding of what we 


do and its consequences.” 


Steven Heller 
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For the past five years the DE PROGRAM 
Dutch summer design tour has provided 
a forum for participation in the rich 
and ongoing design tradition of the 
Netherlands. In this, our 6th year, 
DE PROGRAM will engage in a 
cross-disciplinary dialogue focusing not 


only the exceptional graphic productions 
of Dutch designers but also the culture 
and attitudes that facilitate and inspire 
Dutch design in general. 


Get with it! 


| $ $ 
2% eS, 
| AES ees 
C&S % The program is evaluated for dcudemic De Proaraminelides tuition, SS FPS 
ees P : : LSS PSI 
Bee % &% credit and is open to graduate students, (3 graduate or undergraduate credits), $ FPSO eo 
| BORG EA Ce professional designers, educators and lodging with breakfast, museum fees, LES LPS 
| Geo seleceuncderaraduats condidacer group excursions and transportation VEE QO 
| ee es to England, (including lodging). ee “X wo 
| PhS Se Here's what you do - contact us for an Student rains inf OG) ae eS) ¥ 
} anes : ; : nes Students are responsible for airfare eS ~\ 
| KS applicanon form by cast Ley SENG ES to and from Rotterdam. Additionally, ¢ S ee 
| 2? Sena the fonml bel tential O21) atidetios students should allow spending money * x 
oe your recent work and a $300 good faith San aaalnagaad nop en oe 


deposit payable to De Program/Oregon 
State University. If you are accepted, your 
deposit will be applied to the program J 


otherwise it will be returned to ye 
along with your slides. 


PROGRAM COST $2900 
deadline 


personal ground transportation 
and any spontaneous shopping frensies. 
De Program is developed over a 


three week period, July 3 
and is based in Rotterdam. 
to Amsterdam, Den Haag, Breda, 

Antwerpen and England are planned. 
Sessions will include assigned projects 
and critques 


with internationally recognized 
Dutch designers, studio tours and visits 

to major museums and collections. 

All sessions will be conducted in English. 


APRIL 2 


THE DESIGNERS REPUBLIC™ 
LIMITED EDITION POSTERS 


POSTER (2) TWO BOE ey ee 
VAMPIRE-MAN JON + DEE ‘THE TWI 


(A) 3 2 COLOUR (A) 3 2 COLOUR 

METALLIC PURPLE VAMPIRE-MAN™ THE TWINS™ IN BLACK WITH 

ON A DAYGLO FLOURESCENT See Ue ee ve Ore 

PINK BACKGROUND PRICE: £7.50 PLUS £1.00 P & P 

PRICE: £7.50 PLUS £1.00 P & P + (A) 2 ONE COLOUR. BEACK ene TwiIns™" 
PRICE: £7.50 PLUS £1.00 P’ 


TEE - SHIRT 2 / DR VAMPIREMAN™ 
(on Grey/White with Orange Eyes on Dark Blue 


SHIRTS £15.00 GACH + £2.00 P&P 


PLEASE MAKE ALL CHEQUES IN POUNDS STERLING PAYABLE TO: THE DESIGNERS REPUBLIC 
I SIDNEY STREET SHEFFIELD SI 4RG 
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@THE DESIGNERS REPUBLIC | sioney streer suerriewo 5) 4RG. Tel 0742 754982. FAX 0742 759127 
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{ New + USED 
—— A FAN eEMiGRe Issue 

SEEREREEAg ieee Hf 2 oe y— VS" a DESIGNED BY 
ea = THE DESIGNERS ees 

S eS REPUBLIC - UK. 
e S 


‘The Word or phrase 'DR™' when used in conjunction with the name ‘The Designers Republic™ 
is a registered Trademark of The Designers Republic™. Thankyou for your co-operation. 
Have a nice day! 


All,design, logos, art + images copyright 
in The Designers Republic 1994. 
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Side One 
Track One 
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Cimensions 
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Track Three Track Four Track Five Track Six Track Seven 
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Emigre Issue no. 29. The Designers Republic issue. 
Fal pres $798 
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